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government. The most signal success of the Progressives
was in the federal election of 1921, when they gathered
up sixty-six seats in a house of 235 (sixteen more seats than
the Conservative party), and thus confronted the two older
parties with the sharpest challenge since 1867. To a large
degree this tidal wave of protest was sectional. The agrarian
groups were most successful in the three provinces of the
prairie region where agriculture was the all-important industry.
However, the Progressive party did not on the whole seek
to be narrowly a farmers' organization. Its principal leaders
endeavoured to win support from other classes interested in
its social aims. But its attack upon the fiscal system of
protection appealed to the bulk of rural voters in the West,
where protection has always been under criticism as favouring
the eastern industrialist. This circumstance, combined
with the dominant agrarian composition of the prairie
community, resulted in nearly two-thirds of the sixty-six
Progressives being elected in the three Prairie Provinces.
Apart from demands for a low tariff, the Progressive
party, with a strong faith in the virtue of the people, wished
to develop Canada as a political democracy on Swiss and
American lines, with a frequent use of the initiative, refer-
endum, and recall. Some members, especially those from
Alberta, were suspicious of centralized leadership and
caucus discipline. In truth the party reflected the demo-
cratic tradition of the American frontier from the days of
Andrew Jackson, and shared the serene confidence of the
Populists that the initiative and referendum would promptly
curb the power of irresponsible legislatures and frustrate
the machinations of industrial interests. In addition it
advocated the nationalization of railways and other trans-
port, and thus paid tribute to a mild collectivism, which was
not however an innovation in Canadian politics.
Except in Alberta and Manitoba the agrarian movement
did not long retain vitality. By 1926 the Progressives in
the federal House of Commons had dwindled to thirty-one,
and this remnant in turn was divided into three fragments
which repudiated a united leadership. In the thirties the
disintegration went deeper. Some Progressives were then